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strive not for a theoretical, nor a practical, but for a thorough, sym- 
metrical knowledge of German. In the long run time is gained by 
thoroughness in the elements. 

2. The student in this way, and only in this way, becomes acquainted 
with the spoken language. This is of no mean importance. Modern 
Philology is based upon the spoken language, not upon the literary 
speech. Without knowing the spoken language, we cannot rightly 
understand a people's great literary productions, the character of 
which is often defined by their relation to the every-day speech. 

3. That practical application, in theclass-room, of knowledge recent- 
ly gained awakens interest in the subject even with otherwise dull 
classes, is almost too trivial to remark, also that it is the interesting 
teacher who succeeds. 

Theobjection that this method does not mean discipline, is unground- 
ed. What is better discipline — in its way — for a student, than to be 
obliged to follow logically a logical definition of a foreign word in a 
foreign language ! Ear, eye, imagination, reason, will, — all are brought 
into action. The stock-objection to this theory, however, is, that 
translation into the student's mother-tongue is after all the one great 
disciplinary force in the study of languages. The writer considers this 
untrue, but he finds himself unable to say, what he has to say, on this 
subject with sufficient brevity, without being still more dogmatic than 
the limited space of this abstract has unfortunately forced him to ap- 
pear. 

Dr. Paul Cams, of Boston, next followed with a paper on 
5. " How to teach Modem Languages." 

Method, is the systematical conveyance of knowledge, proceeding 
from the known to the unknown and from the simple to the complicated. 
The natural way in which people become acquainted with their mother- 
tongue may be likened to the familiarity of natives with their country, 
where they have walked over the roads again and again. Gram- 
matical rules are like guide-posts valuable even to the natives while 
by such aid strangers find their way more easily in a region to them 
unknown. Method is like a map which enables us by walking over a 
path once or twice to acquire almost the same familiarity which natives 
in the natural way gathered by a life long practice. Consequently, 
method employs artificial means in order to arrive more quickly at the 
same destination, and in this respect is opposed to nature. Therefore 
natural method, is a combination of antithetics, not to say a contra- 
dictio in adjecto. 

The essayist further dwelt on the historical development of the 
grammatical teaching in the Latin schools of the later centuries which 
is of comparatively recent growth. Some hundred and fifty years ago 
Latin was taught more according to the so-called natural method, that 
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is, without grammar, by practice and it was not until lately that the 
systematic and grammatical training gained ascendency. At present 
we may boldly say that rather the grammar of the classical tongues is 
taught than the languages themselves. When modern languages 
were first studied, this method was adopted ; but as it proved insuf- 
ficient for practical purposes, the so-called natural method was intro- 
duced. The essayist recommended it as a good gymnastic for ear and 
tongue which ought to be practiced with Children when their minds are 
still plastic. Notwithstanding its advantages, he declared the natural 
method insufficient for acquiring a thorough mastery of a tongue, for 
it is unmethodical a.^ it appears to be teaching in opposition to method 
and at the same time it is unnatural to forget that the student knows 
already one language. This knowledge instead of being utilized, be- 
comes injurious as it interferes with the acquisition of the foreign 
tongue. Under the most favorable circumstances students of the 
natural method will speak French like the uneducated P'rench Canadi- 
ans or German like the Pennsylvania Dutch, such being examples of the 
natural method taught by necessity ! Moreover, the natural method, 
spurns one of the most important ways of teaching a language, that of 
translation. It must be acknowledged that translation was allovyed 
a too prominent place in the old system but this should be no reason 
for discarding it altogether. 

Rules need not be committed to memory ; it is quite sufficient for a 
student to understand them ; yet an instance which explains the rule 
must be stored in the mind. And if such examples are selected with 
discretion, they will take away the monotony of grammatical instruc- 
tion. There are ways to obviate for a pupil the difficulty of committing 
to memory. Dictate the passage to be learned, make the students 
ponder it until they find the rule, have it translated into English and 
re-translated, make them write it from memory and nine out often will 
know it by heart without being obliged to resort to ' 'cramming. ' ' Then 
if the passage in question is a gem of poetry or a choice sentence in 
prose, the students will like the work and have the twofold profit of 
learning a foreign tongue and amplifying their acquaintance with its 
literature. The old as well as the natural method teaches words — 
single words —rather than entire sentences. 

Dr. Cams concluded his paper with the statement that the same 
method is applicable to the classic languages and that in his experience 
it has proved very successful. 

With reference to Prof. Cook's communication, Dr. Faulhaber 
said, he approved in the main of the views set forth in it, but 
would make the new language, the spoken idiom, the chief tool 
to be used while he was attaining the end proposed by the writer. 
It is only through the spoken word that the spirit of the language 
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can be seized, only in the struggle to clothe one's thoughts in the 
dress of the foreign tongue that the living power of human speech 
can be realized. 

Prof. James King Newton, of Oberlin College, also held in a 
general way to the doctrines propounded by the essayists and 
among other things said, that he believes in teaching French and 
German through these languages. H« i^ opposed, however, to 
the fundamental principle of the " natural method ", namely, that 
the pupil, after his reasoning powers have been developed, should 
still be required to learn a foreign idiom by the slow and 
bungling process which the child uses for its mother-tongue. He 
would have the student taught very early to think in the lan- 
guage to be learned and just here he believes the teaching of English 
and the foreign languages (French and German) may be made 
to supplement one another and the latter used as a powerful 
auxiliary, through painstaking and correct translation, for broad- 
ening the pupil's understanding and increasing his facility in the 
use of his native tongue, 

Prof. Cohn, of Harvard University, said with reference to the 
papers, it was a gratifying sign to see three different writers agree 
in their main tenets on this subject; it was an evident sign of pro- 
gress. But while he, too, would most heartily approve of the 
general line of opinions as set forth in these essays, there was one 
point on which be held views widely different from those of Prof 
von Jagemann. From long experience as a teacher (though as a 
Frenchman it would be easy for him to use his own language as 
a means ot communication), it is his firm conviction that English 
should be used in giving all explanations to English-speaking 
students. The pupil who begins to learn a new language has 
difficulties enough to master without worrying him with a 
medium of communication which he understands but imperfectly at 
most, perhaps in many cases, not at all. He should not be trans- 
ferred into an entirely new element at once, but be allowed to 
gradually grow up to the strange modes of expression and, after 
he has become familiar with them through the eye, be led to take 
the next step of recognizing them through the ear. We should 
not make the mistake of thinking that our students' minds are 
as well developed as our own. All practical questions on the 
part of the student should, at the outset, be answered in his 
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native language ; it would be impossible to find time to answer 
them" and make every member of a large class understand them 
in the foreign tongue. 

At this point of the discussion, it was moved that the debate 
should be continued at the opening of the following session, but 
after a general expression of opinion that the business of the next 
day would be fully enough to occupy the Convention, the motion 
was lost and the meeting adjourned, at 10.5 p. m., till 10 a. m. 
on December 30th. 



The third session, with an attendance of eighty-five persons, 
was called to order by the Chairman, Prof Sheldon, at 10.10 
a. m. The first contribution was offered by Dr. Jjiilius Goebel, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, on 

6. " German Classics as means of Education." 

Goethe, in the "Sprueche in Prosa" expresses his firm conviction 
by saying that our higher ethical and a;sthetic culture should forever 
be based upon the study of the Greek and Latin authors. We must 
not underestimate the words of one of the greatest modern poets and 
representatives of modern culture, but at the same time it becomes 
us to inquire, whether this was his real opinion. Could it be proved 
that his own and his great contemporaries' work culminates in creating 
a modern ideal of culture which is equal to the Greek and Roman, 
then we might safely substitute the study of their productions for that 
of the ancient authors. 

Evidently Goethe does not mean training of the intellect by 
higher culture, for that we can attain by other means than by the 
study of Greek and Latin grammar. It is rather the old humanistic 
idea which is revived in him. The early Humanists of the i6th 
Century had discovered that man does not consist of the reasoning 
faculties alone, but that human nature is a unity of powers as revealed 
in the beautiful works of ancient art and literature. In order to attain 
this new ideal of humanity they urged a more profound study of 
antiquity. The relation of the philologians, poets and thinkers of the 
i8th Century to antiquity was a more independent one. While devot- 
ing themselves to the ancients for the same purpose, they developed 
their own thoughts and feelings, finding in Greece but a happy con- 
firmation of their own new ideal of humanity, which is e.xpressed in 
their works. If this, however, is the case, the German authors should 
not be parsed for grammar's sake, but studied for the same purpose 
as they themselves studied the ancients, i. e. for the purpose of attain- 



